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Preface 



On March 30, 2004, the United States Department of Edueation (ED) and the 
Charaeter Edueation and Civie Engagement Teehnieal Assistanee Center 
(CETAC) 1 hosted a listening session to provide suggestions about the eontents 
of a publication intended for educators, parents, community advocates, and 
businesses about key issues related to understanding and advaneing eharaeter 
edueation and eivie engagement for our sehools. 

The objeetives of the meeting were to: 

• Identify key issues related to understanding and advancing character 
education and civic engagement 

• Learn how CETAC promotes and supports the goals and aetivities of 
character education and civic engagement 

• Learn about and respond to the outcomes of evaluation and listening 
sessions eondueted by ED’s Offiee of Safe and Drug-Free Sehools 
(OSDFS) 

• Offer the ED and CETAC staff suggestions regarding character 
edueation and eivie engagement publieations. 

The meeting agenda can be found in Appendix A. Participants included 
representatives from assoeiations related to eharaeter edueation and eivie 
engagement, administrators, teachers, and students from school districts and 
schools with character education and civic engagement programs, colleges and 
universities, and federal ageney personnel. Appendix B eontains the eomplete 
partieipant lists and the evaluation of the session is loeated in Appendix C. 



‘ The Character Education and Civic Engagement Technical Assistance Center (CETAC) is 
operated through a contract awarded to Caliber Associates. Two subcontractors support 
Caliber, The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) and Character 
Education Partnership (CEP). 



Welcome and Introductions 



Ms. Linda McKay, senior advisor to the deputy undersecretary, OSDFS, 
welcomed the participants. She noted how important character education and 
civic engagement are to our young people. She reviewed the materials in the 
participants’ packets and introduced those present from Caliber, ASCD and 
CEP. 

Ms. McKay then introduced Ms. Deborah A. Price, deputy undersecretary, 
OSDFS. She acknowledged that Ms. Price is someone who knows and 
understands the Federal government and the political process and truly cares 
about the work of OSDFS. 

Ms. Price commended Ms. McKay for her energy, noting that if everyone had 
half the heart for character education and civic engagement that Ms. McKay 
has, the nation would change overnight. She commented that last year OSDFS 
became a stand-alone office. When she began focusing on character education 
and civic engagement at OSDFS it was exciting because everyday every 
student, every teacher and every principal is affected by what OSDFS does. If 
children are not safe, they cannot learn. She noted that OSDFS has a 
tremendous opportunity to change individuals’ lives and the participants at 
this listening session are a part of that. She acknowledged that she admires 
what the participants do and respects them for it as they are making a 
difference in people’s lives. 

Ms. McKay then discussed how the participants represented a microcosm of 
America. She extended a special welcome to teachers, noting that without 
teachers we would not have doctors. A teacher is a constant factor in a child’s 
life beyond family. She also gave a historical overview of the Partnerships in 
Character Education Program that began in 1994 when Congress authorized 
funding for demonstration grants to States. 

No Child Left Behind (NCLB) reauthorized the Partnerships in Character 
Education Program and funding increased from $8 million per year to 
$25 million. Other changes in the reauthorization were that both State and 
local education agencies could apply for grants, the character elements were 
suggested rather than required, character education was to be integrated into 
classroom instruction, and it had to fit State academic content standards. 

In 2003, OSDFS was established along with the positions of deputy 
undersecretary and associate undersecretary for OSDFS and the appointment 
of a senior advisor to the deputy undersecretary for character education. The 
position of director of character, civic, and correctional education also was 
created, as was a character education program specialist. There are also plans 
to develop several ED publications about character education. The 




publications will focus on evaluation, lessons learned from the pilot grants, and 
character education. The complete PowerPoint presentation is in Appendix D. 

Ms. MeKay introdueed Ms. Rita Foy-Moss, eoordinator for eivie edueation, 
OSDFS, and noted that Ms. Foy-Moss has been with the Department of 
Education for more than 20 years. Ms. Foy-Moss introduced Mr. Clifton 
Taulbert, a Pulitzer Prize nominated author and president of the Building 
Community Institute. His book. Eight Habits of the Heart, outlines the 
framework for building, maintaining, and sustaining a powerful, effeetive and 
earing eommunity. He believes that, “By building a powerful, effeetive and 
caring community we can transform our environment into one that values 
cooperative living and welcomes diversity in all the areas of life.” 

Mr. Taulbert’s ideals of community extend the reach of the Front Porch People 
he encountered while growing up in the Mississippi Delta. He has also 
developed a eurrieulum for pre-kindergarten through elementary sehool ealled 
Harvesting Good Habits. His other curriculum is called Habits of the Heart. 

Mr. Taulbert also recognized the student participants, saying that they will 
eventually beeome adults, so what we do as adults beeomes even more 
important beeause it extends into another generation. Most important, 
students are present to help us understand character education and civic 
engagement and how both emerge from the eommunity. He noted that without 
a powerful earing eommunity it would be diffieult for him to live the type of life 
he lives to be an example to young people. Appendix E contains the complete 
text of Mr. Taulbert’s presentation. 

Listening to the Public 

Dr. Diane Berreth, faeilitator and deputy exeeutive direetor, Assoeiation for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), emphasized that the intent 
of the session was for ED and CETAC staff to listen to the participants. She 
noted that diseussing key issues to develop publieations was the major goal for 
the partieipants. Dr. Berreth noted that the goal was not to aehieve eonsensus 
in the small groups but to listen and record what was said. 

Dr. Berreth reviewed reeent data on attitudes about publie edueation. Her 
comments were drawn from recent polling data compiled and presented by the 
Melman Group on December 15, 2003 in Re-defining the National Conversation 
about Public Education. A summary of Dr. Berreth ’s eomments is loeated in 
Appendix F. 




Breakout Session #1: Identify Key Issues Facing Character Education 
and Civic Engagement 



Participants organized into groups and identified key issues facing character 
education and civic engagement. Exhibit 1 summarizes the issues that 
emerged from the discussion. 



Exhibit 1 

Key Issues Facing Character Education and Civic Engagement 

• Curriculum Integration and Sustainability 

• Community and Parent Engagement 

• Diversity in Character Education 

• Competing Priorities (e.g., academic achievement versus character 
education and civic engagement) 

• Professional Development (i.e., pre-service, in-service, teacher 
modeling) 

• Character Education Definitions 

• Student Roles / Ownership 

• Evaluation of Character Education Programs 

• Market the Merits of Character Education 

• Federal Role in Promoting Character Education 



Summary and Discussion of CETAC Evaluation Listening Session 

Dr. Ann Higgins-D'Alessandro, director, Applied Developmental Psychology 
Department, Fordham University, and Center Resource Group (CRG) member, 
summarized the listening session discussion. Four major themes and related 
challenges and recommendations are summarized in Exhibit 2. 



Exhibit 2 

Major Themes of the CETAC Evaluation Listening Session 


1 Theme 


Challenges 


Recommendations 


Definitions of character education | 


Character education looks 
different to different people 
in different situations, 
however, the outcome is 
recognizable by all people in 
all kinds of situations. 
Character is the 
development of attitudes, 
ways of thinking, and 
feelings that promote pro- 
social, moral, ethical, 
responsible, and caring 
behavior. Educational 
processes can effectively 
promote the development 


• What criteria should be 
used to decide the 
appropriateness of 
importing research 
designs, especially 
constructs instruments, 
from related fields (e.g., 
violence prevention)? 

• There is a real need to 
clarify the definitions and 
measurement of 
constructs that underlie 
all successful character 
education programs. 


• Clarify definitions of 
constructs used as indicators 
of character in each specific 
intervention so that 
interventions may be 
compared for their common 
and distinctive features. This 
is a first step in the 
development of a theory of the 
processes and pedagogy of 
character education (what 
works) . 

• Each intervention should 
create a step-by-step 
implementation model for an 









Exhibit 2 (Cont.) 

Major Themes of the CETAC Evaluation Listening Session 

Theme Challenges Recommendations 



and expression of these 
precursors for ethical, 
responsible, and personally 
and civically engaged adult 
life. 



This will guide and allow the 
unique focus and activities of 
specific programs to be 
measured in ways that allow 
comparison with those of 
other programs, as well as 
comparison of the 
relationships of constructs to 
outcomes across programs. 
The latter will provide a 
theory of change regarding 
how character education 
programs actually change 
the attitudes and behaviors 
of students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, 
schools, and communities. 



evaluation of efficacy and 
effectiveness. Such a model 
can be used to assess the 
efficacy of the implementation 
of the intervention and to build 
a theory of change. 
Interventions, by their nature, 
are meant to create permanent 
change or what we call 
“development.” For all human 
development, researchers 
assess changes over time 
based on theories of 
development. A theory of 
change is a specific kind of 
theory of development that 
asks what developmental 
changes occur in individuals 
because they have participated 
in an intervention. Creating a 
theory of change by defining 
relationships among 
intervention activities or 
values and the research 
outcomes (e.g., student 
outcomes, teacher attitudes 
and practices, community 
involvement) leads to two 
important goals: 
understanding the links 
between the intervention and 
outcomes which reveals 
underlying processes of 
development, and enabling 
researchers to determine the 
extent to which measures are 
useful, need revision, or need 
to be discarded. 

Request that the evaluators 
develop specific measures for 
evaluating a specific program. 
These measures should tap 
the underlying constructs 
common to many interventions 
as well as any unique 
constructs. Specific measures 
should be used in conjunction 
with more widely agreed upon 
and used measures in the field 
of character education 
evaluation. 





Exhibit 2 (Cont.) 

Major Themes of the CETAC Evaluation Listening Session 


Theme 


Challenges 


Recommendations 






• Incorporate qualitative 

research in both the formative 
and summative phases of 
evaluation research. 
Qualitative data can be very 
helpful in expressing and 
explaining the relationships 
found between a program's 
theory of change and its 
educational processes and 
pedagogy. 


Developmental 



We have notions about how • Character education • Urge evaluators to: 

character develops — as both must meet the diverse - Identify how to target 

a holistic idea and as having needs of children of implementation with 

particular aspects. different ages, abilities, different children 

Character as a whole disabilities, interests, - Collect data on baseline 

develops over the human and backgrounds. This characteristics 

lifespan, particularly in highlights two facts: - Identify the relationship 

childhood, adolescence, and character education between academic student 

youth. Specific aspects of interventions should outcomes and character 

character develop have almost no potential education 

differentially in terms of time to do harm; and - Help interveners /project 

and promotion in situations character education directors write 

by strategies that interventions should implementation models 

communities and families always aim to promote and theories of change, 

practice with children of developmentally • Urge local education agencies 

varied ages. This means appropriate strengths in and project directors to 

that character is multi- social, emotional, and partner with outside, 

emergent with children of cognitive development. independent well-qualified 

different ages, communities • Once an intervention is evaluators before writing the 

(with schools as one of their selected, how close can grant so that the above points 

representatives) and families the evaluator work with can be included in the grant 

may be ready to focus on the project director and narrative and design, 

different aspects of their still maintain the • Urge the project director to 

character at different times, integrity of the research partner with the evaluator, 

and/or communities (with evaluation process and Request that they work 

schools) and families may results? Having a written together to create what will be 

encourage the development step-by step model of the the most effective design and 

of specific aspects of intervention most appropriate instruments 

character at different ages. implementation and a to maximize the potential for 

written theory of change evaluating all important 

will help immensely to aspects and outcomes 

ensure the integrity of (anticipated as well as 

the research process unanticipated), and to guard 

from data collection against threats to validity and 

through interpretation of reliability. 

findings. 





Exhibit 2 (Cont.) 

Major Themes of the CETAC Evaluation Listening Session 


1 Theme 


Challenges 


Recommendations 


1 Cultural 


The cultures of schools, 
education, and research are 
different. The best research 
thrives in a culture of 
skepticism and challenge, 
while the best education 
thrives in a culture of 
discovery, promise, and 
engagement, and the 
cultures of the best schools 
support and demand 
responsibility, tolerance, and 
creativity by administrators, 
teachers, and students. 
These three cultures share 
the underlying idea of 
excellence but divide on the 
methods necessary for 
promoting their own 
excellence . Research 
methods are precise 
differentiation rules. 
Educational pedagogies are 
subtle and nuanced; 
integration of strategies 
succeeds. Strong positive 
school cultures respect and 
balance the good of the 
individual with the good of 
the group; building norms 
from shared values is the 
key. 


• The challenge is to 
understand what these 
three cultures share and 
what divides them, 
especially any conflict of 
values. The shared 
mission of implementing 
and evaluating a 
program's effectiveness 
masks crucial differences 
among the three, 
especially between 
researchers and schools. 

• Another challenge is the 
intrusion of research into 
the daily life and 
functioning of the school. 

• Learning the 
practicalities (e.g., how to 
coordinate with schools 
for minimal intrusion, 
training data collectors, 
working with teachers) of 
conducting a smooth- 
running evaluation and 
building an evaluation 
team for smooth and 
timely data collection, 
data input, and data 
analysis. 

• Helping children and 
parents understand that 
their participation in 
data collection is 
voluntary and separate 
from their participation 
in the intervention 
program. 


• Researchers can communicate 
to, and help school personnel 
use research findings to 
choose programs appropriate 
to their goals and populations. 

• Researchers can help 
educators understand why 
high quality research is 
important. 

• Researchers can work with 
project director and staff to 
create a glossary that includes 
ideas such as contamination 
and offers scientific rationales 
for not sharing data and 
intervention treatments. 

• To minimize intrusion into the 
school day, researchers can 
illustrate how to incorporate 
surveys into lesson plans. To 
create a comfortable data 
collection experience, timed 
measures should be not given 
or minimized. 

• School staff and researchers 
should collaborate on a plan 
for data collection and to 
monitor the process. 

• Strategies and methods for 
helping children and parents 
understand voluntary 
participation should be 
specified in the IRB. 


Institutional Research Board 


(IRB) 


IRB is a body of people 
schooled in research ethics 
who review applications for 
grants including the 
research design, 
instruments, and samples. 
There are many IRB options, 
including create one or 
renting an IRB from a 
private corporation. The 
philosophy of an IRB is that 


• Many school districts 
and project directors are 
unaware of the IRB and 
the IRB approval process. 


• CETAC should write a brief, 
clear definition of the purpose 
of an IRB, describe 
membership and timeline for 
submitting a proposal/ grant to 
an IRB and for learning of its 
decision. The possible 
decisions and recourse for 
negative decisions should be 
outlined. CETAC should 
emphasize that university 





Exhibit 2 (Cont.) 

Major Themes of the CETAC Evaluation Listening Session 


Theme 


Challenges 


Recommendations 


someone other than the 
project director reviews and 
judges what the project 
intervention and research 
will entail to ensure the 
protection of human rights 
and the specification of 
researcher responsibilities to 
the sample of people 
involved (e.g., voluntariness, 
amount of time, 
compensation, any risks). 




researchers /evaluators can 
submit proposals through 
their university IRB for the 
local or state educational 
agencies that submit grant 
proposals to CETAC. All these 
suggestions should be widely 
distributed in CETAC 
publications. 



Overview of 2004 Partnership in Character Education Program Grant 

Ms. Sharon Burton, project officer, character education, OSDFS, discussed the 
2004 OSDFS grant applications then introduced Dr. Susan Sclafani, counselor 
to the U.S. secretary of education and assistant secretary. Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education (OVAE). She provides counsel on educational issues and 
initiatives to Secretary Rod Paige. In her role as assistant secretary, she 
coordinates department programs and recommends policies to ensure that all 
Americans have the knowledge and technical skills necessary to succeed in 
postsecondary education and the workforce. Through the Preparing America’s 
Future High School Initiative, Dr. Sclafani is working to mobilize effective and 
scientifically based State and local high school reform initiatives, support 
America’s community colleges, and improve adult education programs. Prior to 
joining ED, Dr. Sclafani worked in a variety of roles at the Houston 
Independent School District, culminating as chief of staff for educational 
services. Dr. Sclafani noted that she had initiated character education in 
Houston in 1988 and it is still running; she has learned what works and what 
does not. She felt that NCLB will be a turning point in American education and 
shows that ED is not only committed to the rhetoric that all children can learn 
but also is committed to making sure all children do learn. ED might not know 
yet how to accomplish this, but if they do not try they cannot succeed. A 
complete text of Dr. Sclafani’s remarks are in Appendix G. 

Major Themes of the Key Issues 

Dr. Berreth outlined the topics for the next breakout session and noted that 
two issues, marketing and the Federal role, that were themes in the first 
breakout session would not be topics for the second breakout session. 






Breakout Session #2: Relevant Topics for Publication Regarding Key 
Issues Facing Character Education and Civic Engagement 



Participants again organized into groups and identified relevant topies for a 
CETAC publication about key issues facing character education and civic 
engagement. The topics and key issues are outlined in Exhibit 3. 



Exhibit 3 

Relevant Topics and Key Issues to Be Addressed in CETAC Publications 


Topic 


Issues/ Challenges 


Cultural Diversity 


• Diversity is not sufficiently addressed in character education and 
in the education system. Acknowledging diversity helps to 
develop ideas and understand others' values. 

• Through character education, students can gain an 
understanding and sensitivity to diversity, gender, race, sexual 
orientation, and economic status. 


Student Roles and 
Ownership 


• Stop creating a negative school environment (e.g., teachers do not 
call parents with good news and names of students not 
completing homework are posted on the chalkboard). 

• Recognize and acknowledge students and teachers for positive 
things (e.g., give character letter for jackets); this will create a 
ripple effect and instill confidence. 

• Empower students and build their confidence by giving them 
opportunities to create classroom rules and curriculum. 

• Encourage student councils. 

• Find alternatives to written publications — teachers and 
administrators have little time or energy to read and analyze 
publications. 


Competing Priorities 


• Acknowledge the pressure on teachers and students for students 
to succeed academically. 

• Increase emphasis on character. Unify academics and character 
education. 

• Include character education on school and individual report 
cards. 

• Define character education for schools and communities. 

• Encourage students to participate in their schools and 
communities. 

• There is concern about interference locally by the Federal 
government. 

• There is a need for service learning and civic engagement. 

• The publication should raise policy issues. 


Curriculum Integration 
and Sustainability 


• Integrate character education into schools of education, 
accrediting bodies, and standards which will provide a 
justification to teach it. 

• Address disciplinary methods to help people become aware that 
their methods are in contradiction to character education. 

• Address whether character education is a fad. 

• Integrate character education with current events to make it 
relevant to students. Clarify how character education relates to 
the real world. 





Exhibit 3 (Cont.) 

Relevant Topics and Key Issues to Be Addressed in CETAC Publications 


Topic 


Issues/ Challenges 


Evaluation 


• Need a long-term longitudinal study because character education 
is about long-term change in people; a random sample at certain 
age with follow-up through adulthood. 

• Need one study to ask many questions about character 
education. 

• Require a consortium composed of ED, the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institute of Health, and the private 
sector to outline and monitor the studies. 

• Provide more specific evaluation requirements for Federal 
grantees. 

• Provide guidance for project directors on how to conduct 
evaluation. 

• Produce a publication on how to carry out valid and reliable 
qualitative research. 

• Ask ED to define differences among character education, civic 
engagement, and service learning. 

• Help project directors understand the difference between 
performance measurement and impact measurement. 

• Consider the funding implications of requiring both performance 
and impact measurement. Ten percent of the program budget 
allows creation of performance measures, this it takes more than 
10 percent of the budget to do both. 


Professional 

Development 


• Professional development needs to be at both pre- and in-service 
levels and more than just one or two isolated classes at the pre- 
service level. 

• In-service needs to be multi-episodic, coherent, and conceptually 
grounded training. 

• Consider the process of learning in schools and create 
professional learning communities. 

• Articulate the desired outcomes of professional development, and 
recognize that it is a slow process that conflicts with the annual 
progress reports under NCLB. 

• Understand that teachers' unions pose a potential impediment by 
placing constraints on professional development. 

• Need to know what works in character education professional 
development. 

• Without administrators' cooperation it is difficult for a teacher to 
make this happen school- wide. 

• CETAC should not re-create resources; rather it should provide 
links to already existing resources. 

• Offer models, resources, and good examples. 

• Reestablish regional support centers. 



Professional Development 

Dr. Marvin Berkowitz, University of Missouri, St. Louis, voiced concern about a 
publication that might not have a lot of impact and encouraged thinking about 
alternative ways to reach the target audience. He emphasized that professional 
development needs to be conducted pre- and in-service and in more than just 
one or two isolated classes pre-service. In-service professional development 






needs to be multi-episodie, eoherent, and eoneeptually grounded training. We 
should think about the process of learning in schools and create professional 
learning communities. There needs to be collegial caring and we need to bring 
resources to schools so they know how to do this. We need to clearly articulate 
the desired outcomes and understand that it is a slow process that conflicts 
with the annual progress reports under NCLB. We also need to understand 
that teachers’ unions pose a potential impediment by placing constraints on 
professional development. We need to know what works in character education 
professional development through evidence. Without administrators on board 
it is difficult for a teacher to make this happen school-wide. CETAC should not 
re-create resources; rather it should provide links to already existing resources 
and offer models, resources, and good examples. There should be regional 
support centers even though ED has moved away from supporting regional 
systems. 

Summary and Closing 

In closing, Mr. Taulbert remarked that several years ago he addressed an 
international conference on technology and he was the only person to talk 
about people. He asked if building community, an infrastructure of 
relationships, could be important and compete with technology. While it is 
important what is more important is tomorrow and tomorrow is always the 
child. In parting he urged people to picture one child within their reach, then 
picture one child not only within their reach but also one that they care about. 
Now the dynamics change. Picture now a child that is within your reach that 
you care about and that can become you. What will we do in terms of 
character education and civic engagement? Our individual acts are most 
important. If we focus on one child in our reach, that we care about, and that 
can become us, then we can carry out character education and civic 
engagement. Mr. Taulbert read from An Unlikely Place: 

These were people who sought to build a community and did so. As 
adults, we are challenged to be the soil. This is not a project. This is an 
ongoing process. How do we take the best of what we heard back to our 
lives? How do we care for that one child as if that one child was really 
us? 

Ms. McKay noted that when she joined ED there was a question of whether she 
should define character education. She compared the group to being in a 
covered wagon headed west. The field must begin to be more serious about 
research and ask schools to articulate what character education is. She 
encouraged the participants to be more passionate about creating the world in 
which our children will be living. To her, democracy and character education 
mean courage. Character education and civic engagement are of the people, by 
the people, and for the people and only happen by each of us living in this 




world. She articulated that the publication would not recreate what has been 
done but would include participants’ voices. 



In closing Ms. McKay thanked participants for coming. She stated that the field 
must begin to be more serious about research and ask schools to articulate 
what character education is and what it does for staff, students, and families. 
She encouraged the participants to be more passionate about creating the 
world in which our children will be living. To her, the world they will be living 
in is the result of the character education and civic engagement they 
experience in their home, school, and community. Character education and 
civic engagement must be of the people, by the people, and for the people and 
only happens by the one-to-one actions of each of us daily. 




Appendix A 
Agenda 




U.S. Department of Education 

Character Education and Civic Engagement Technical Assistance Center 

Setting the north star for 
our children to live and learn 

Character Education and Civic Engagement Listening Session 

Hilton Crystal City 
Arlington, Virginia 

March 30, 2004 



Purpose 

Provide input about the contents of a publication intended for educators, 
parents, community advocates, and businesses about key issues related to 
understanding and advancing character education and civic engagement for 
our schools. 



Outcomes 

• Identify key issues related to understanding and advancing character 
education and civic engagement; 

• Learn how the Character Education and Civic Engagement Technical 
Assistance Center (CETAC) promotes and supports the goals and 
activities of character education and civic engagement; 

• Learn about, and respond to, the outcomes of Evaluation Listening 
Session conducted by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Safe 
and Drug-Free Schools (OSDFS); and 

• Offer the U.S. Department of Education and CETAC staff suggestions 
regarding character education and civic engagement publications. 



CETACT^ 



8:30 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 


Registration 
Light Refreshments 


Rappahannock 


9:00 a.m. - 9:25 a.m. 


Welcome and Introductions - 
U.S. Department of Education 
Ms. Linda McKay, Senior Advisor to the 
Deputy Under Secretary OSDFS, 
Character Education & Civic Engagement 
Ms. Rita Foy-Moss, Project Officer, Civic 
Education Programs 


Rappahannock 


9:25 a.m. - 9:40 a.m. 


Plenary Speaker: ''Character Education and Civic 
Engagement Is At, and Is, the Heart of Education” 
Mr. Clifton Taulbert, President, The 
Building Community Institute 


Rappahannock 


9:40 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 


Listening to the Public 
Dr. Diane Berreth, Facilitator, 

Deputy Executive Director, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Rappahannock 


10: 00 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 


Break 




10:15 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. 


Breakout Session #1: Identify Key Issues Facing Character 
Education and Civic Engagement 


See pink paper for 
group assignments 


11:15 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


Summary and Discussion ofCETAC Evaluation Listening 
Session 

Dr. Ann Higgins-D'Alessandro, Director, 

Applied Developmental Psychology 
Department, Fordham University, and 
Center Resource Group member 


Rappahannock 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


Buffet Lunch 


Rappahannock 


12:45 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


Overview of 2004 Partnership in Character Education 
Program Grant 

Ms. Sharon Burton, Project Officer, 

Character Education, Office of Safe & Drug-Free 
Schools 

Plenary Speaker 

Dr. Susan Sclafani, Counselor to the U.S. 

Secretary of Education and Assistant Secretary, 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 


Rappahannock 


1:00 p.m. - 1:15 p.m. 


Major Themes of the Key Issues 
Dr. Diane Berreth, Facilitator 


Rappahannock 


1:15 p.m. - 2:15 p.m. 


Breakout Session #2: Relevant Topics for Publication 
Regarding Key Issues Facing Character Education and 
Civic Engagement 


Locations to be 
announced 


2:15 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


Break 




2:30 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Reporting Back: Relevant Topics for Key Issues 
Dr. Diane Berreth, Facilitator 


Rappahannock 


3:00 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


Closing and Summary 
Mr. Clifton Taulbert 
Ms. Linda McKay 


Rappahannock 
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Appendix C 
Meeting Evaluation 




CETAC 




U.S. Department of Education 

Character Education and Civic Engagement Technicai Assistance Center 



Setting the north star for 
our children to live and learn 



Feedback Form 



CETAC Listening Session 
March 30, 2004 

n=38 



Please complete the following feedback form so that we may determine the 
effectiveness of this meeting and better prepare for future meetings. 

1. Please indicate the extent to which the following meeting objectives were achieved . 
Use the following scale: l=not at all; 2=minimally; 3=mostly; 4=fully. 

a. Identified key questions related to understanding Average: 3.3 
and advancing character education and civic 

engagement. 

Comments: 

• Too little time for open discussion. 

• Unclear of meaning of civic engagement. 

b. Learned how the Character Education and Civic 3.1 
Engagement Technical Assistance Center (CETAC) 
promotes and supports the goals and activities of 
character education and civic engagement. 

Comments: 

• Not much info on this; already knew much more. 

• Who is using this information and how was the group selected? 

• Told how to promote CETAC; not information about CETAC. 

• Highlight- Most informative 1) PPT Partnerships in Character Educ 
(McKay) 2) Sclafani 3) Ann Higgins D'Alessandro 

c. Learned about, and responded to, the outcomes of 3.4 
Evaluation Listening Session conducted by the 

U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Safe and 
Drug Free Schools (OSDFS). 

Comments: 

• Well done, but probably did not need all the information. 

• Compressed time period did not allow for many questions. 

• I would have enjoyed hearing more from the "outsiders" or 
practioners. Sometimes they seemed intimidated talking with 
CRG/ Office people discussing in same groups. 
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d. Offered the U.S. Department of Education and 
CETAC staff suggestions regarding character 
education and civic engagement publications. 

Comments: 

• Dr. Sclafani reinforced what many educators fear about NCLB. I did 
not need to be badgered one more time about how I need to be 
accountable for my ineffective actions as a school leader. IF she 
delivers the message about CE being a key element of NCLB, little 
progress will be made. 

• Ethical behavior based on shared values is vital to promoting 
positive student-teacher relationships, establishing a caring 
community, and sustaining academic success for all students. 

• We analyzed the problems, but didn’t provide many solutions. 

• Excellent format. 



Please rate the quality of the following on a scale of 1 to 4 (l=poor; 2=satisfactory; 
3=good; 4=excellent): 

2 . 

a. Participant folders /resource materials: 3.7 

Comments: 

• Would have been helpful if Dr. Higgins-D’Alessandro had a 
powerpoint presentation with handouts. 

• More on effective practice. 

• Too many materials - it was a bit distracting. 

• Linda was great - would like handouts or notes on all speakers. 

b. Meeting organization: 3.8 

Comments: 

• Perhaps less talking to us. 

• Timing ran long on the morning session and compressed things 
later in the day. 

• Well run. 

• Some sessions seemed superfluous. What did Cliff add? 

• Too much for one day. 

c. Hotel accommodations and overall meeting 3.5 

room facilities (e.g., room size, meals, 

atmosphere, etc.): 

Comments: 

• Room a bit crowded. 

• Warm in the morning. 

• Kind of dark. 

• Meals were cold. 

• Meals were good. 
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d. Overall meeting: 

Comments: 

• What if we spent as much money on teacher training and curriculum 
on character education and civic engagement as we do on testing? 

• Good facilitation - format allowed for true “listening.” 

• Valuable to hear from leaders in the field. 

• Meeting could have been done without the high cost. 

• Not enough time for sharing/ discussion in small groups. 

• Many participants had a vested interest in the preservation of their 
own programs. It would seem that this will bias the publication 
toward government support of such programs. 

• Very informative. 

• Need to have more students. 

3. Which discussion(s) was most useful to you? 

Overwhelmingly, respondents’ felt the most useful parts of the listening 
session were the breakout sessions. Over 30% of respondents felt the first 
breakout session, Identifying Key Issues Facing Character Education and 
Civic Engagement, was useful; and almost 25% of respondents felt the second 
breakout session. Relevant Topics for Publication Regarding Key Issues 
Facing Character Education and Civic Engagement, was useful. Specifically, 
1 1% of respondents felt the discussion of the competing priorities of 
academics and character education and civic engagement was useful. Finally, 
multiple respondents found Dr. Sclafani’s and Dr. Higgins-D’Alessandro’s 
remarks to be useful. 

4. What topics/issues were not identified by participants? 

14 different topics/ issues were suggested by respondents. Two respondents 
each wanted to know more about: 

• The federal government’s response to academic accountability and 
character education; and 

• How best to serve schools and to hear from schools about where the 
focus of character education should be. 

5. What other information would have been useful to you for this meeting? 

Respondents had a wide range of responses. Two respondents each wanted: 

• An action item list generated by CETAC; and 

• Readings to prepare for the listening sessions. 

6. What recommendations do you have for future meetings? 

Respondents seemed to concur on five recommendations: 

• More time for discussion; 

• Time to talk with U.S. Department of Education and CETAC 
representatives to understand policy and goals; 

• Presentations on successful character education and civic engagement 
programs; 

• Background reading materials; and 

• More student input. 




7. Additional comments: 

• Will the participants get notes from the listening session? 

• What is the reality of how many people on the front lines even read 
DOE publications? 

• What are the next steps with this group that was brought together? 

• Impressed that Ms. McKay introduced herself personally during 
breakfast. 

• Publications must be readable by parents/ educators, not politicians. 

• Who is writing the publications? What will be done with them? 

• Federal government’s policy must affirm that Character Education 
is important. 
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U.S. Department of Education 




Partnerships in Character Education 

Program 




PCEP 



• Funding Authorized by Congress in 1 

• Pilot Demonstration Grants to imple 
character education 

• Approximately $8 million per year 



PCEP Legislation (94) 



Only State Educational Agencies eligible 
Specified elements of character 
45 states and DC received awards 
Involve parents, students & community 
Curriculum & instruction practice 



PCEP Legislation (94) 



• Technical Assistance to LEAs 

• Establish a Clearinghouse 

• Teacher training and parent educatio 



[ 



PCEP Legisic 



Factors of success 



- Decrease in: 

• discipline problems 



ion (94) 




PCEP Legislation (94) 



• Factors of success: 

- Increase in: 

• student academic performance 

• participation in extracurricular activities 

• parental & community involvement 

• faculty & administration involvement 

• student & staff morale 



PCEP Reauthorization 



No Child Left Behind Reauthorized 
Funding Increased to $25 million per 



PCEP Reauthorization 



KEY POINTS OF REAUTHORIZATION 

• State & Local Educational Agencies 

• Character elements suggested 

• Integrated into classroom instruction 

• State academic content standards 



PCEP Reauthorization 



KEY POINTS OF REAUTHORIZATION 

• Educational reform 

• Scientifically based research 

• Students with disabilities specifically 
included 

• Eliminated clearinghouse requirement 



PCEP Reauthorization 




Success factors added: 

- Student academic achievement 

- Improved school climate 



PCEP Reauthorization 



Since 2002 

• 5 SEAs 

• 42 LEAs 




PCEP Reauthorization 



Established a set aside for national 
activities in research, dissemination 
evaluation 




2003 Events 




Developed plan to support the U.S. 
Department of Education's Strategic 
Objective 3.2 — "Promote strong character 
and citizenship among our nation's 
youth" 



2003 Events 



• Establishment of the Office of Safe a"'^ 



Drug-Free Schools (OSDFS) 

• Established positions of Deputy Under 
Secretary and Associate Deputy Under 
Secretary for OSDFS 

• Appointment of Senior Advisor to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Character 
Education 




2003 Events 




• Director of Character, Civic 
Correctional Education Programs 

• Hired Character Education Program 
Specialist 



2003 Plan 



What Works Clearinghouse evidence 
based study of Character Education 
- 1®^ study of the Clearinghouse 



2003 Plan 



Support of Institute of Education Science 
- 8 Social & Character Development Grant? 



PCEP FY 2004 



2004 grant package is now available 

Nearly $2.5 million available for new 
awards 

Plan to make between 6-9 new awards 
Application Due Date: 9 April 2004 



Publications 



• Establish the written word for Character 
Education 

• ED publications on Character Education 

- Review of state pilot grant reports 

- Evaluation to guide the field 

- Key topics and issues in character education 

- Fact sheets relating CE to NCLB 



CETAC 



• Establishment of Center for Character Educatio 



- US Dept of Education — OSDFS 

- Caliber Associates, Inc. 

- Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) 

- Character Education Partnership (CEP) 



& Civic Engagement 
• Partners 




CETAC 



Key Activities of CETAC 

- Provide training and technical assistanc^^^ 
grantees 

- Develop resource materials and publication 
on CE 

- Develop and maintain a publicly accessible 
Website 

- Meetings and seminars 



Setting the North Star for 
children to live & learn 
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Character Education and Civic Engagement Is at, and Is, the 

Heart of Education 
Mr. Clifton Taulbert 



Everyone comes from a place called community, which is a relationship 
infrastructure. All my life, as early as 1 can recall, 1 observed those 
around me and the world they created for me. Growing up in the 
Mississippi Delta, 1 observed the people who gathered near me and could 
not imagine life without their words and their touch. These important 
people made sure 1 understood what was required of me. They left for 
me the passions of the heart. 

Adults’ responsibility is essential to the three students present here 
today and what they represent. “Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure.” "... Can long 
endure” is the heartbeat of the Gettysburg Address. How can we 
guarantee that this nation will long endure? It does not depend on the 
monuments, but on the actions of men and women, boys and girls, 
people just like us. As adults, we are trustees of this nation. The three 
students here are trustees-in-waiting. We forget we used to be them. 

What gives us the sense of responsibility to do what we do? That is what 
character education and civic engagement are all about. How do we 
become who we are for the benefit of the nation and the world? Growing 
up in the Mississippi Delta during legal segregation, in spite of all that 1 
encountered, the men and women who built the community and, in 
doing so, gave me a sense that 1 was wanted and that gave me a sense 
this is my nation. “My country ‘tis of thee, sweet land of liberty.” Liberty 
is something we may be pursuing for the rest of our lives. These people 
understood that if they wanted to impact the future they had to deal with 
the present and 1 was the present future. From them, 1 received this idea 
of what America is all about. Our nation is dependent upon people like 
us and that we understand what is required of us. 

America is great because America is good. Great is easier to understand; 
we take that without question. But America is great because America is 
good. How do we sustain this good? We have to understand the good so 
we can ensure the great. That is why I see that character education and 
civic engagement are intertwined. The good falls squarely on our 
shoulders, on all of us, and on these three young people. Growing up in 
the Mississippi Delta is where 1 encountered the concept of good: men 
and women who understood that without their good actions, there would 
be no great. 




Community is the place to build the foundation that provides the fertile 
soil to plant a m 5 a'iad of projects as strategic objectives. The soil is an 
essential part of the growing process. This is how 1 view a caring 
community. We are not going to plant our children into monuments or 
Department of Education buildings; we are going to plant them into the 
soil of our lives. We may have the best strategies and projects but we 
will not have planted them in the best place to grow. Look at the power 
of community in the segregated Mississippi Delta and that it implanted 
in me the idea of the importance of a caring community. Eight Habits of 
the Heart is the most important thing 1 have ever written. The eight 
habits of the heart are a nurturing attitude, responsibility, dependability, 
friendship, brotherhood, high expectations, courage, and hope. The 
objective is to become these habits of the heart. It is an ongoing process. 
The values we see practiced make all the difference in the type of 
communities we build. 
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Americans as a whole, and as compared with many other countries, are 
individualist, anti-statist, and religious. Religion, personal freedom, and 
family are key U.S. values while success and compassion for others are 
viewed as less important. Americans also value individualism and 
freedom to pursue personal goals over government assistance to the 
needy. The majority of Americans feel that their traditional way of life is 
threatened. 

These values contribute to three broad trends that are shaping attitudes 
toward all of our institutions including education: 

• A decline in trust and public confidence in all institutions 
including financial institutions, the press, organized religion, 
and education 

• A shift from respect for external authority to individual self- 
expression 

• Mass customization; people want and get more choices. 

Given these trends, how do we build confidence in institutions, whether 
they are banks or schools? The public wants: 

• Effectiveness — they want to know that their children are 
receiving a good education. 

• Efficiency — they do not want schools to be wasteful. 

• Accountability and transparency in the forms of public audits 
and penalties for the misuse of funds. 

These broader trends and attitudes about institutions contribute to six 
public attitudes toward education. Public schools are important to 
Americans and nine out of 10 Americans say good schools are important. 
The public believes that their local schools are good, but that others 
schools are not. Americans support increased funding for public schools 
in principle, especially if the increased funding is paired with increased 
effectiveness. Closing the achievement gap is important; it is a national 
priority but not a crisis except to those who are a part of it. Americans 
prefer public solutions to private options although there is some 
willingness to try private approaches. Finally, while voters see teaching 
the basics, traditionally academic topics, and preparing children for 
work, at 97 percent and 91 percent respectively, as the two most 
important purposes of public schools, teaching about democracy and 
citizenship (88 percent), and developing character and values (70 
percent) also rank in the top four. 




What about the major trends in the field that are shaped by this eontext? 
From Scan to Plan: Integrating Trends into the Strategy Making Process 
(Dalton, Jarratt, & Mahaffie, 2003) addresses the concept of visionary 
change through analysis of trends in eight areas: global focus, 
demographics, social issues, work and the workplace, science and 
technology, economics, business, and government. Viewed through the 
lens of learning and teaching, these trends can be collapsed into four 
education-focused areas that are shaping education: 

1 . Increased diversity. Shifting populations and changing 
demographics are creating global changes that are spilling over 
into schools, and into the education community as a whole. 
Student populations are growing and becoming more diverse. 
Educators are aging and retiring. Younger educators have the 
traits of their age cohorts; they are locally focused and are not 
joiners. The number of applicants for leadership jobs has 
dropped sharply. 

2. Increased expectations. Technology is driving this trend, and 
is producing a growing need for more personalization and 
customization, which translates to speed, service, quality, and 
access. Advanced technology is creating new communication 
channels and a growing global focus. Advances in technology 
further support these expectations, although that entails 
expense. The theme is “1 want choices, 1 want it my way, and 1 
want it now.” 

3. Advances in knowledge about effective teaching and 
learning. We have a 20 year-plus pool of effective research- 
based practices to draw on. In many respects, we know what 
works. However, we do not have a strong system of linking 
those practices to schools. Implementation requires a systemic 
approach to address districts and States. We are not very good 
at this. Knowledge is more politicized, and more disputed. 

4. Accountability and closing the achievement gap. Advances 
in knowledge about effective learning and teaching are now 
coupled with increasing calls for accountability in education by 
policy-makers to the public. The unprecedented Federal role in 
education brings into question the historic State responsibility 
for education. Educators must work with politicians and 
policy-makers who mean well, but turn to quick fixes and finger 
pointing instead of collaboration and long-term comprehensive 
solutions. We are still experiencing significantly lower 
achievement by students of color, the economically 
disadvantaged, limited English proficiency, and urban and rural 
students compared to their age peers. What do these trends 
mean for character education and civic engagement? 
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Dr. Susan Sclafani, Counselor, Office of the Secretary 
Assistant Secretary, Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

Character Education Listening Session^ 

March 30, 2004 
Arlington, Virginia 

Thank you, I’m delighted to be here for a number of reasons. I initiated a eharaeter 
education program in Houston in 1988 that is still running, I’m proud to say. I have 
learned a lot over the very long period about what works and what doesn’t work in 
character education. Thus, I’m fascinated by listening to the snippets from your small 
group discussions this morning. 

I want to begin talking a little about NCLB. I believe strongly that this legislation is 
really going to be the turning point in American education. For the first time Congress, 
the administration, and school districts across America have committed themselves 
beyond the rhetoric that all children can learn. They will do whatever it takes to ensure 
that all children do learn. That is a monumental undertaking — greater than anything we 
have attempted in the past and we don’t know how to do it all yet. We don’t know how 
to ensure that every child achieves at high levels. However, unless we set this as our 
goal, we will never find out and we will never get there. And that’s what NCLB is all 
about. It has four basic principles. 

First, as the adults, we must be accountable for the performance of the children we serve. 
That is how we have to look at it — we serve these children in our schools. Those who are 
teachers or administrators know that we have the joy and pleasure of serving these 
children. We learn as much from them as they do from us. We must ensure, however, 
that young people leaving our schools are far better prepared than they are now. The 
scores from the 12* grade National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) test will 
help you understand the challenge. Some say, ‘Oh the students don’t take them all that 
seriously.’ But even if it’s only half seriously, the data are so damning about what we are 
doing currently that it is convincing us to change our practices. I believe character 
education is part of that change in practice. If we look at the 12* grade NAEP scores in 
mathematics we see that about 28% of white students, about 3% of African-American 
students, 4% of Hispanic students, and 37% of Asian American students (the highest 
performing group) are proficient in mathematics. 

Think about the world into which the students are moving — a world that is far more 
technical than any that has been seen before, and a world in which to be competitive in 
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terms of jobs, one has to understand mathematical reasoning, even if not using the actual 
mathematics on a regular basis. A student who wants to join the electricians’ union has 
to pass a trigonometry test. Students will need mathematics and science background to 
be a pipe fitter, much less to go onto a degree in a career in mathematics, science, 
engineering, or technology. The last time we recognized how critical this situation was in 
the Sputnik era. Some of you are old enough to remember when you and I were in school 
and the news was carried on our public address system that the Russians had put a man 
into space. Then, we as a society, recognized that we had to do something dramatic, and 
spent a great deal of time and effort: 

■ rethinking mathematics and science instruction; 

■ retraining teachers; 

■ providing funds for people who would teach mathematics and science; 

■ creating fellowships for graduate students who wanted to work in mathematics 
and science fields; and 

■ recognizing as a society that we had to improve the number of young people 
studying mathematics and science. 

We went wrong back then by thinking that we only needed a small group of people to do 
this — a group of scientists, engineers, mathematicians who could work to put a man on 
the moon, as President Kennedy asked us to do. We now recognize that all of our 
students need more mathematics and science than ever before to be literate citizens, and 
to take the jobs that require so much more than ever before. If I talk about reading levels, 
you know that we have about 40% of our 4* graders who are proficient in reading. The 
statistics get worse when we look at our inner city kids or our children of color. Data for 
our students with disabilities are so bad, not only in terms of their academic performance, 
but they are three times as likely to be unemployed as a person without a disability, even 
when that disability, in and of itself, would not prevent them or preclude them from 
working. So, we have to assume responsibility for all of our children, for ensuring that 
they all have highly-qualified teachers and programs that are working to provide the 
additional assistance some may need to achieve at high levels. 

Second, NCLB says that there is no one silver bullet that we can give to every school 
district to accomplish these things. It’s got to be local control. It’s got to be local school 
districts and local schools saying, ‘These are the children we serve, how can we serve 
them better, and how can we ensure that all of our children are more successful?’ 

The third part of NCLB talks about choice. I want to talk about choice not just as schools 
in need of improvement have to provide children choices of where to go to school. We 
kn ow how critical teaching and learning is for the children. We also kn ow that from the 
studies that Bill Sanders did in Tennessee that a child who has the misfortune of having 
three poor teachers in a row is going to perform dramatically lower than the children who 
were also performing at the 50**^ percentile at the end of 2 "^ grade. After having three poor 
teachers they will be down at the 29* percentile, as compared with the child who started 
at the 50* percentile, and had three excellent teachers, who will be performing at the 83'^'^ 
percentile. Now that difference, as you know, if you’re educators, is both additive and 
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cumulative. We treat that ehild differently when that ehild gets to middle sehool. The 
child that’s achieving at the 29* percentile does not get the same eurriculum, does not get 
the same opportunities to learn as that ehild at the percentile. The child at the 83* 
pereentile is probably right on track to take 8* grade algebra, whereas the other will be 
lueky if he or she ever gets into an algebra elass. Thus, we know how eritical every year 
of a ehild’s life can be. We also know that we cannot allow children to languish if we 
can provide better opportunities for them somewhere else. But choice is also a bigger 
concept. Choiee is saying to the young people in our sehool districts, and to their parents, 
that we offer a variety of opportunities for you to learn, and we want you to select the one 
that works best with your interests, your values, and your prior experience. There are 
many sehool districts across America that have distriet-wide ehoice for just this reason. 
It’s what we learned from early magnet sehools. When you bring together students and 
teachers who want to be at a partieular sehool to study through a partieular lens, you get 
mueh higher and better results, beeause they want to be there and they’re ready to move 
forward. We need to provide ehoiees to our kids both within the sehools and across 
schools so that our students have the maximum opportunities. 

The fourth prineiple of NCLB is one that you’ve just been talking about and that’s 
evidence-based praetiee, what we call it if you listen to Russ Whitehurst talk about it, 
rather than research-based practice because we don’t always have the research. Character 
education, I think, is an excellent example of a field that has evidenee-based praetiee, but 
we don’t always have the researeh. We’ve got many interesting programs that people are 
sure are making a differenee with the ehildren in their community. However, the 
programs don’t have the measures and the evaluation in place that allows others to say, 
‘Yes, this is a program that we should implement because it does have clear evidence that 
it’s been effective in the lives of the children that it serves.’ If you look in your folder at 
the What Works Clearinghouse special request topic, this has been very well done. This 
is the request to make charaeter edueation part of the What Works Clearinghouse. Being 
a part of the What Works Clearinghouse clearly defines the issues to be studied and what 
is meant by intervention, by character traits, by behavioral outcomes and aeademic 
outeomes. This is a good way for you to view the evaluation of your grant proposals 
because it lays out a good way of doing the proposal and talks about the types of 
interventions. We talk about evidenee-based practices beeause we recognize that if we 
limited our reeommendations on praetiee to just those things on which we have 
scientifically-based researeh, large-scale randomized studies, then reading is about the 
only thing we can talk about. We were fortunate that the National Institute of Health saw 
this as a health issue 30 years ago and started doing that research. Now we’re bringing 
that same positive foeus on evidence into other areas as well. We have some research in 
mathematics, again not enough. We have almost none in the soeial seiences. There is 
certainly very, very little research that we can find under eharaeter edueation. There is 
some, but not enough. We’re asking in all of our grant proposals throughout the 
department that anytime we fund new programs, that there is a rigorous evaluation that 
helps us to learn from the program. Many of you know that we sponsor math-scienee 
partnership grants, through the states doing eompetitions. We worked with them to 
implement an evaluation that will enable us to learn from the programs that are funded. 

As you think about the hundreds of millions of dollars that have spent on grant proposals 
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just over the last deeade in this eountry, we don’t have enough that we’ve learned for that 
investment. Now, we’re saying, ‘Let’s look at every opportunity, through grants, 
through research projects, to identify good evidence for practice.’ Then through the 
Interagency Education Research Initiative (lERI), the department will fund the scale up 
evaluations. You can’t — nobody can — afford to do a large-scale random assignment 
study unless you are independently wealthy or you have a group that has a multi-million 
dollar budget for evaluation. That’s why that program has been established, to have good 
evidence that demonstrates that a strategy or program has made a difference in a number 
of environments, not just in one, but also in a number. This is why sharing ideas and 
sharing best practices is a critical piece of this grant program. Then, come to the 
Department and request a scale-up grant. We will fund large-scale, random assignment 
studies that take kids from different parts of the country with different characteristics and 
ask, ‘Does this cause this change in the students? Or, is this simply correlational data that 
does not allow us to say definitely to school boards, to educators, ‘do this and you will 
get these results.’ I want you to understand the purpose behind our trying to get better 
evaluations, so that we can move this forward. I still hear the concern expressed by 
people coming in ‘Well, yes, we’re thinking about doing something with character 
education, but we really don’t have any research that we can tell our board that it’s worth 
this investment, because it has had these impacts on other children.’ That’s what we 
need to do. 

The point of character education is, I think, an essential piece of developing the next 
generation of citizens in our nation, and to impact the students when they are still in our 
schools. Character education is the respect that students have for one another and their 
teachers. Part of that is teaching character education. The reason that I’m so engaged in 
high school re-thinking, and I don’t even want to say reforming because it’s more than 
reform, is that our high schools, and many of our middle schools, are not places where 
students feel respected, where they really are brought in as full participants and partners 
in the process of their education. As a result, we have more young people who are 
disengaged from their schools, and therefore not learning at the levels required. I don’t 
know how many of you have looked at the American Diploma Project’s results; use 
Google to find their website. They spent two years interviewing employers, community 
college faculty and four-year college faculty, asking what they are looking for in the 
students who come to you. They’re finding, across all three groups — so we’ve got to get 
past this notion that we only have to prepare our college-prep kids — that they want 
students who: 

■ learn to communicate; 

■ solve problems; 

■ work in teams; 

■ be able to, not only solve problems that are identified for them, but identify and 
even avoid problems; and 

■ analyze what’s going on in their academic studies and also in their environment. 

These are the same things employers want for the people coming right out of high school. 
The level of communication is far higher than we’ve done in the past, particularly for our 
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non-college-prep kids. 1 don’t know how many of you have heard Will Dagget speak. 
When he talks about the level of edueation required for students going direetly from high 
school directly to an employer-based training program or into a certificate program at the 
community college, he’ll tell you that the technical manuals students will have to read are 
at a higher reading level than War and Peaee . Yet, with which children do we focus on 
reading — our college-prep kids. So we’ve got to rethink our high sehools entirely and 
one way to rethink them is that sehools have to be plaees that engage our young people as 
partners in their own learning. The work that they do can’t just be: sit for 45 minutes and 
listen to a lecture in soeial studies, and then move to seience, totally diseormected, sit and 
listen to a lecture for 45 minutes there and maybe do worksheets and things. Maybe, if 
they’re lucky they get to do a paper once a month, but not any other time. We must turn 
schools into places where students are more actively engaged in what they need to know 
and be able to do, and are developing not only the knowledge and skills, but the attitudes 
that we want to foster in citizens of our society. That’s really part of the ehallenge of 
character and eivies edueation, how can we: 

■ Turn out kids who are engaged and involved in their communities — 
maybe through service learning projects; 

■ Treat students with respeet and make them part of a earing community in 
which teachers respeet one another and work eollaboratively; 

■ Have an administration that supports teaehers and vice versa and that 
support the students they serve; and 

■ Develop communities at the elementary, middle, and high school levels 
that model for our young people the very eharacter traits that we write 
down on the paper and that we include in our grant proposals? 

Unfortunately, even in places that are teaehing character edueation, that’s not happening. 
Our kids, and I’m sure they can tell for themselves, our kids readily understand the 
difference between what is being said and what is being done. Teaehing eharaeter 
education without emulating those eharaeter traits is an exercise in developing eynieism 
on the part of our young people. You cannot do one without the other. You might as well 
not try teaching it, if you’re not going to model it. 

Again, I feel very strongly about these issues and I want you to know this Department 
and Administration feel as strongly about developing the character of our young people 
as they do about their seores on the math and the reading exams. Let me just say the 
scores on math and reading are dipsticks into the edueational system. They are simply 
trying to ensure that the basic systems are working. They are not to be all that we teach. 
That is, we define the core curriculum as broadly as we do, including the fine arts and 
foreign language, beeause we believe that every ehild should have access to that full 
currieulum. Focusing on test preparation doesn’t teaeh ehildren beeause it is a short-term 
methodology. It is a methodology that does not lead to student learning, though it is 
student learning that must be demonstrated on these assessments. That is why we keep 
saying, ‘We’ve got to have a rieh edueational program for our young people and well- 
educated children and they will do just fine on those tests.’ So please, and I know people 
are always saying, ‘Social studies is getting pushed out, the fine arts are getting pushed 
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out,’ that’s where we need your leadership, the leadership of superintendents, the 
leadership of principals, the leadership of community leaders to say, ‘Not in my town, not 
in my schools. In my schools, we are going to educate children as we know we ought to 
and educate them for a full and productive life as a citizen as well as a future employee.’ 

Unless we do all of this, we’re letting down our kids. We’ve got to keep all of this in 
perspective; it’s as high stakes as we make it. We’ve got to recognize that we have a 
duty to serve the young people of America and we serve them best when we educate 
them well. They’ve got lots of competition in this world, not just from other American 
children, but also from children across the world. A full education will make them 
entrepreneurial, enable them to be creative, as well as be able to pass our tests. That is 
what we’ve got to focus on. Thank you so much for giving me the opportunity to join 
you today and 1 look forward to hearing the output from this afternoon’s sessions as well. 
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